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The President's Scratch-Pad 


Amid the hue 
and cry about 
the manpower 
problem one 
hears scarcely a 
word about the 
manpower short- 
ages in the execu- 
tive ranks of our 
war industries. 

Here is one 
small voice rais- 
ed to point out 
that there is a problem with respect to 
executive manpower and that it behooves 
management to deal with the problem it- 
self, because the government is not wor- 
rying about it and there are no unions 
to protect the poor executives! 


Atvin E. Dopp 








The facts appear to be these: Aside 
from the physical and nervous debilita- 
tion that many executives are suffering 
as a result of trying to carry abnormal 
loads, the general strain on executives 
is threatening the over-all efficiency of 
many companies. Faulty management 
organization is to blame in some con- 
cerns because it throws an unnecessary 
burden upon the executives. In other 
instances, the executives themselves sim- 
ply have not had the training to equip 
them for the extra work that the times 
require. 

Further, executive training programs 
have not kept pace with the increase in 
the tempo of operations. To make mat- 
ters worse, the entire situation will be 

(Continued on page 4) 





Annual Meeting Date 


Changed to June 15; 


Beardsley Ruml to Address Session 


The annual business meeting of the 
AMA will be held at 5:30 P.M., Tues- 
day, June 15th, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. All AMA mem- 
bers are entitled and urged to attend. 

After the presentation of the Annual 
Report and a discussion of the financial 
and operating reports of the Associa- 
tion, an eleciion of ten new directors 
will be held. This will be followed im- 
mediately by a brief meeting of the 
Board of Directors for the selection of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

At a dinner meeting which is to be- 
gin at 6:30, the speaker will be Beards- 
ley Ruml, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and Treasurer 
of R. H. Macy & Company. Mr. Ruml 
will talk on the subject, “What Peace 
Will Mean to Management,” and will 
lead discussion by the audience. 

Because the author of the famous 
skip-a-year plan is at present deep in 
new studies of postwar financial and 
economic problems, his talk is expected 
to provide one of the most interesting 
annual sessions that the AMA has had 
in recent years. Mr. Ruml is known as 
a delightfully informal and* forthright 
speaker. 

Although overshadowed by his tax 
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plan, “Ruml ideas” have been an influ- 
ence in Washington since before the 
present administration came into power. 
For example, the stamp of his thinking 
is on such projects as: the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Lend-Lease, 
Social Security, the National Resources 
Planning Board, etc. He is a potent 
figure in the’ Committee for Economic 
Development, and his ideas are bound 
to be a force in the shaping of postwar 
government policy. 

Mr. Ruml is a Ph.D. from Dartmouth, 
former Dean of Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago, one time Direc- 
tor of the Laura Spellman-Rockefeller 
Fund, and now treasurer of one of the 
world’s largest department stores and 
chairman of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Because of the nature of the discus- 
sion, the meeting will be of especial 
interest to top-management executives. 
The discussion following Mr. Ruml’s 
talk will be off-the-record and the audi- 
ence will be limited to members of the 
AMA. 

Hotel requirements make it necessary 
to secure dinner tickets in advance. 
Therefore please send in your reserva- 
tion with check for $3.75 on the yellow 


TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS 


The crushing of the Axis armies in Tunis, 
the breaching of the dams in the Ruhr 
Valley, the assault om Attu, Churchill's 
speech before Congress—this is the kind of 


war news that makes these in charge of (ie 


nation’s war plants realize that we have 
come a long way since the days of “too 
little and too late.” And the War Produc- 
tion Board itself the week of May 10 an- 
nounced that the country now has “enough 
plants to beat the Axis.”* There is such an 
abundance of shells, tanks, and guns that 
contracts totaling $3,500,000,000 have been 
canceled and operations turned to more 
needed equipment. 

But, despite these things, a military ma- 
chine is insatiable and many additional 
billions of dollars of goods must be poured 
into this one before the guns are stilled in 
Europe and victory is ours in the Pacific. 

Besides, the needs of our Allies are tre- 
mendous. Lend-lease aid already has ex- 
ceeded 10 billion dollars, or about 13 per 
cent of the total spending program. This aid 
will continue and grow in volume and effec- 
tiveness as more ships are made available 
and as our present edge in the submarine 
war is widened, 








World Wide 
BEARDSLEY RUML 
sheet enclosed with the MANAGEMENT 
News. This price includes cocktails, 
taxes, and gratuities. 

This is a meeting of distinct interest 
to presidents of AMA member compan- 
ies; it is suggested they plan their next 
New York trip to take in this occasion. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


Despite widespread belief among busi- 
ness men that industrial activity is ap- 
proaching its peak, further expansion 
has occurred on a broad front. In the 
war industries, production is still on 
the rise; the dramatic Allied victory in 
Tunisia has spurred new advances in the 
securities markets; and intensified gov- 
ernment controls promise to temper in- 
flation forces for a while. Offsetting the 
expansive trend to some extent have 
been a number of unfavorable factors; 
the unabated rise in the cost of living; 
violations and circumventions of price 
controls; and a crisis in the coal fields 
which represents the gravest danger to 
industrial production that has appeared 
since the war began. 

The prediction that munitions pro- 
duction would soon reach a ceiling, and 
that declines were imminent, has lately 
been voiced by a number of observers. 
Cutbacks of orders, reconversion of fac- 
tories to civilian production, and even 
some industrial unemployment have 
been widely forecast. While curtail- 
ment has occurred in tanks, military ve- 
hicles, and certain ordnance items, this 
has meant chiefly that labor and mate- 
rials have been shifted to production of 
ships, planes and otier equipment now 
more urgently needed. Emphasis on 
items of production will naturally vary 
from time to time, but expectations of 
an over-all decline appear to be un- 
founded. “The demands of war are in- 
satiable,” declares the Cleveland Trust 
Company. “No army is ever fully 
equipped. Every general demands more 
of many things. The wants of allies are 
never satisfied... . | Almost all the im- 
provements in the weapons of war are 
the products of combat experience, and 
they take place while the fighting is in 
progress. Every important improve- 
ment introduced by one_ belligerent 
forces all the others to attempt to pro- 
duce even superior improvements.” 


PRODUCTION 


Since the spring of 1940, industrial 
production in the aggregate has doub- 
led. The physical volume of produc- 
tion, as estimated by the Cleveland 
Trust Company, stood at 33.3 per cent 
above the computed normal level in 
March. Production records of 1942 and 
the early part of this year are the high- 
est in the nation’s history, even after 
they have been adjusted to allow for in- 
creases in population and other long- 
term changes. The highest previous 
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figure was 24 per cent above normal 
during the war of 1812. 
Notwithstanding this unprecedented 
rise, war production schedules are not 
being met. While quarter-to-quarter ad- 
vances now run as high as 10 per cent, 
the year’s production may fall 20 per 
cent behind the program, says Business 
Week. Output during the first quarter 
of 1943 was only 18 per cent of the 
year's established goals, and it ran only 
12 per cent higher than the last quarter 
of 1942. Evidently, limitations of ma- 
terials and manpower are slowing down 
the rise, while shifts in the requirements 
of the war program make it difficult to 
get the utmost out of available facilities. 
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INFLATION AND 
LIVING COSTS 


Numerous factors threaten to precipi- 
tate a new crisis in inflation control. 
Among these are the inflationary pres- 
sure exerted by the growing govern- 
ment deficit; the surplus of consumer 
buying power over consumer goods 
production; continued pressure for in- 
creased wages and prices exerted 
through political channels and upon gov- 
ernment agencies by interested groups; 
and the difficulties of enforcing con- 
trols when they are set up. The most 
serious menace is presented by widen- 
ing black market operations, which 
threaten to crack price ceilings wide 
open and vitiate the whole system of 
stabilization controls. To counteract 
the inflationary pushes, the government 
has launched a four-pronged control 
drive—consisting of controls of wages, 
prices, rationing, and purchasing power 
through taxation and savings—and is 
now implementing this by a program to 
“roll back” living costs. While price 
and food authorities are clamping price 
lids on more and more commodities. 
“rollbacks” of 10 per cent on prices of 
meats, canned vegetables and coffee, 
and 25-40 per cent on fresh vegetables, 
have been scheduled. 








HEARD 


AT AMA MEETINGS 


Introduction of incentive pay has 
stepped up man-hour output as much as 
50 per cent, answers to a questionnaire 
sent out by AMA reveal. Results of the 
survey, which was conducted in conjunc. 
tion with the Spring Production Confer. 
ence in Cleveland, Mar 5 and 6, were 
summarized at a session of the confer. 
ence devoted to “Incentive Compensation 
in Wartime.” 

Some employers voiced misgivings, 
however. Qne cautioned that group in- 
centives make for too many fluctuations 
in the individual’s paycheck, and another 
reported: ‘Pressure is on since freezing 
of wages to coerce time study men to 
set standards lower so that an employee 
can increase pay doing the same amount 
of work.” 

According to one employer, “a gen- 
eral educational and selling program on 
wage incentives” is needed, but another 
reported that his workers had already 
sold themselves: ‘“‘We abandoned incen- 
tives when the union agreement was nego- 
tiated in June, 1941. Recently the union 
voted 10 to 1 to resiore them, and we are 
doing so, starting next week.” 

Sixty-two per cent of the direct pro- 
ducers and 17 per cent of the indirect 
workers in the companies covered by 
the survey are now paid on an incentive 
basis. For 48 per cent of the direct pro- 
ducers and 23 per cent of the indirect 
producers individual-incentive plans are 
being used, while 30 per cent of the 
direct producers and 32 per cent of the 
indirect producers are under group-in- 








centive systems. Wage plans in effect 
include: 
6, .. 28% 
Semmnalnwel Wicpear .osisisinnssccssnssccscnciss.... BOR 
Bedaux .............. sc ocatislasetixac esc ceca 
Halsey Premium or Similac...... 17% 
OL 15% 


Fifteen per cent of the companies cov- 
ered have modified their wage payment 
plans since April, 1939, and 15 per cent 
have made a change since October 3, 
1942. Changes in the percentages of 
workers paid on an ineentive basis have 
been made in 30 per cent of the com- 
panies since 1939. 





Cat Licks Packaging Problem 
And Saves 54 Lives 


Not long ago the Ordnance Depart- 
ment discovered that it had_ inad- 
vertently done a perfect job of pack- 
aging kittens for overseas shipment. 
according to Herbert T. Holbrook of 
its Packaging Section, who told the 
story at the AMA Packaging Confer- 
ence in New York April 13-14. 

A boxed vehicle arrived at the 
North African front after six weeks 
in storage and on the water. When the | 
package was opened at the theater of 
operations, out walked a cat and six | 
small. healthy kittens. 

“Cat and kittens were doing fine.” 
Mr. Holbrook said, “but the vehicle 
was not so well off because the cat 
had lived by licking the preservative 
material off the metal surfaces.” 
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RESEARCH 


DEPARTMENT 
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Blood Donations and 
Employee Productivity 


There has been some speculation 
among our members on the wisdom of 
encouraging intensive blood bank drives 
among production workers. Many com- 
panies admit some hesitancy on this 
score for fear of increased absenteeism, 
lowered productivity, and other ill ef- 
fects among the participating em- 
ployees. 

The most authoritative information 
available on this subject was supplied 
last month by the Medical Committee of 
the Industrial Hygiene Foundation. The 
consensus of the medical consultants, 
based on extensive experience with don- 
ors from war plants throughout the na- 
tion, is that where volunteers are honest 
in answering the preliminary questions 
to determine their suitability, and where 
the blood-letting and after-care are car- 
ried out in strict conformity with Red 
Cross rules, blood contributions are not 
followed by detrimental effects either on 
health or on efficiency. 

The Red Cross Blood Donor Service 
implements the findings of the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation with details 
of its own recorded experience with 
over 2,000,000 cases, a large proportion 
of which include first and “repeat” do- 
nations by industrial workers. Insofar 
as the Service has been able to deter- 
mine, the incidence of absenteeism, acci- 
dents, or other adverse reactions di- 
rectly attributable to blood-giving has 
been a negligible factor in industry. 

On the basis of these observations, 
there appears to be no legitimate reason 
for withholding the complete coopera- 
tion of industrial groups in the drive 
to maintain a “bank” of life-giving fluid 
for our fighting men, particularly since 
the equally important task of providing 
them with materials and equipment is 
not visibly affected thereby. 


Beginning Pay Rates 
for Women 


Requests to this department for infor- 
mation on practices with respect to be- 
ginning pay rates for women production 
workers have been numerous. At the 
same time, authentic figures on this sub- 
ject have been slow in forthcoming. 

Data from two surveys recently made 
available by the U. S. Department of 
Labor furnish a partial answer. In 
65 plants in five selected war industries, 
beginning hourly rates range from 40 
gents (in six plants) to 95 cents (in one 





WHAT 


Managers Are Saying 


to recognize this. So we must put forth still 
greater efforts, exercise still greater Yankee 


Industry’s Wartime Record 


“On the evidence of the record, manage- 
ment has done a good wartime job in spite 
of all the difficulties, interruptions and dis- 
agreements, many of which were beyond 
management's control; not perhaps as good 
a job as needs to be done (management it- 
self is quick to admit that), but neverthe- 
less a job not to be ashamed of or apolo- 
gized for. 

“In 1937 there were 10 shipyards with 46 
ways, able to accommodate ships 400 feet 
long or more. In 1943 there are 60 such 
yards with more than 300 ways—six times as 
many yards with 644 times as many ways, 
with a capacity of 20,000,000 deadweight 
tons of ship construction. The work was 
distributed to the people who knew how 
(i.e. management) in both old and new 
yards. 

“In 1942, 750 ships were constructed, of 
which 570 were of the ‘Liberty’ type. The 
average time of construction was 5214 days 
from the time the keel was laid until the 
ship was launched. 

“The naval construction program for 1942 
was equivalent to about 8,000,000 tons plus 
of merchant tonnage. 

“Think of creating in one and a half years, 
or thereabouts, an entire synthetic rubber 
industry to produce from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

“By the end of 1943 we shall have seven 
times our 1939 aluminum production, and 
this after 50 years of intensive development. 

“The evidence indicates that the United 
States has accomplished in a little more than 
two years, from a_ production standpoint, 
what it took Japan 30 years to do, Russia 
20 years and Germany 10 years. 

“Now that is no mean accomplishment. 
Good enough? No. It never will be good 
enough as long as the present war tempo 
continues. Management is one of the first 








ingenuity, still more statesmanship, still 
more coordination and cooperation, until 
the ultimate goal is reached.” Harold V. 
Coes, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 


 %. 


Postwar Controls 


“We all know that a terrific scramble to 
get back into production will develop among 
producers of peacetime products as soon as 
the war is over. We also know that ma- 
terials will not be available immediately, as 
it will take a little time for suppliers to 
stock up. Consequently, it may be necessary 
to regulate the rate at which civilian pro- 
duction is resumed. I think, in fact, that 
some sort of temporary contre] wil! be in- 
stituted, possibly for six months. If Ger- 
many is defeated before Japan, however, the 
transition will be more gradual; and the 
control might not be needed.” Kenneth 
Andersen, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. 
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TWI Follow-up? 

“Training Within Industry has provided 
management with three of the finest train- 
ing tools ever devised: JIT, JMT and JRT. 
The trouble is that companies arrange for 
their supervisors to take the courses and 
then sit back and expect miracles. 

“Any 10-hour course is a shot in the 
arm. And, like any shot in the arm. it 
wears off after a while. Why doesn’t man- 
agement develop its own follow-up pro- 
gram? 

“I often wonder whether it wouldn't be 
well for the government to charge for these 
programs. Then management would value 
them properly.” J. J. McCarthy, General 
Electric Company. pes 
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plant). Twenty-two plants, the major- 
ity of which are engaged in aircraft as- 
sembly, specify a rate of 60 cents. In 
34 plants, again mostly aircraft assem- 
bly establishments. beginning rates for 
women equal those for men. In the 
other industries, including artillery am- 
munition, small-arms ammunition, can- 
non and small arms, and machine tools, 
women are commonly started at a lower 
rate of pay. 

In the plants providing some scheme 
of wage progression, the most usual 
plan reported is an hourly increase of 
15 cents above the starting rate, given 
in three instalments of five cents each. 
These automatic raises are spread over 
a period ranging from one month to 
12 months and yield top hourly pay 
rates of from 50 cents to 76 cents. 

A study conducted among 132 plants 
in the New Jersey area indicates a range 
in beginning rates for women produc- 
tion workers of from 35 cents (in one 
plant) to 65 cents or over (in three). 
In 78 of the 132 plants surveyed, be- 
ginning rates for women were lower 





than for men, the difference amounting 
to 10 cents or more in some 52 plants. 
In the remaining 54 plants, the begin- 
ning rates for men and women are on 
a par with each other, amounting to 
about 40 cents or less in over half the 
cases. 

A system of wage progression is in 
effect in many of the New Jersey plants 
surveyed, the total amount of auto- 
matic increase rarely exceeding 15 
cents. Pay rates after wage increases 
range from 40 cents to 80 cents, with 
intermediate figures of 45 cents, 50 
cents, 55 cents, 60 cents and 65 cents 
most commonly reported. 

The survey further reveals that wom- 
en working on second and third shifts, 
especially on the latter, often receive a 
wage differential, usually in the form 
of a percentage increase or an addi- 
tional sum above the regular hourly 
rate. A less common method of pay- 
ment is in the form of decreased work- 
ing hours, sometimes accompanied by 
an added percentage or flat increase in 
rate. 
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Activities of the/ AMA 





Insurance Division 
Holding “Refresher” 
Conference in N. Y. 


Sessions Devoted to Insurance 
Management Fundamentals 


The Spring conference of the AMA 
Insurance Division being held May 25 
and 26 at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, is being devoted to “re- 
fresher” studies of insurance manage- 
ment fundamentals. The Conference has 
been planned under the direction of 
_.Reginald_ Fleming of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inec., and Vice President of the 
AMA Insurance Division. 

The sessions will place emphasis 
upon the everyday problems of insur- 
ance buying, rather than upon such 
topics as War Damage Insurance, Plant 
Production, Insurance in Government 
Contracts, etc. Mr. Fleming in an- 
nouncing the Conference pointed out 
that meetings of the Division in the im- 
mediate past devoted intensive discus- 
sion to these war-related subjects and 
that these discussions can now be con- 
siderably “firmed up” through “re- 
fresher” study of the basic principles of 
insurance management. 





The President’s Scratch-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 


further aggravated when the draft 
boards begin making inroads among the 
younger married men this Summer. 

To this, as with every similar problem 
that the war has brought, there is no 
pat answer. Companies that have made 
a serious and intelligent attempt to deal 
with the situation have found the follow- 
ing procedures to be helpful: 

1. Check the organization blueprint. 
Examine the organization structure to 
make sure that the boundaries of every 
executive position are clearly defined 
and observed. 

2. Reduce the burden of responsibil- 
ity. Experience has shown that many 
executives can be freed of much detail if 
they themselves can be convinced that 
this responsibility can be delegated to 
subordinates. 

3. Up-grading younger men. This is 
the most logical and feasible approach 
to the problem. But it is important to 
have the right kind of training and in- 
duction. Younger men today are eager 
for more important responsibilities, and, 
in many cases this is the only way in 
which they can obtain salary increases. 





Heads Insurance Sessions 


REGINALD FLEMING 





4, Improved selection procedures for 
women clerical workers. Many organi- 
zations have found it possible to supple- 
ment executive personnel with women 
by using the right selection procedures 
in choosing women as assistants to ex- 
ecutives. 

5. Guard executives’ health. This is 
an extremely important factor, and a 
phase of the problem in which the com- 
pany itself should take a hand. Over- 
work, late hours, insufficient exercise, 
no relaxation, bad eating habits—this is 
the combination that leads to physical 
and nervous crackups. Company-regu- 
lated physical checkups, and insistence 
on regular vacation schedules are two 
measures that can help. 

On this matter of health Dr. Victor 
C. Heiser_has stated: 

“Tt has been my personal observa- 
tion that all too many of our plant 
executives are neglecting their health 
from many points of view. 

“Often they provide proper food 
for their employees at company cafe- 
terias and on rolling kitchens and be- 
tween-meal snack bars while giving 
practically no thought to the health 
and nutritional values of the ‘fuel’ 
they themselves use. They see to it 
that healthful working conditions, re- 
creational facilities, and morale-build- 
ing programs are made available to 
workers, but neglect their own men- 
tal health by working themselves to 
the bone and taking no time out for 
recreation and re-creating their ner- 
vous energy.” 


Lb & Loca. 





Production Sessions 


Draw 750 Managers 
From War Plants 


The AMA Production Division had 
one of the most interesting conferences 
in its history on May 5 and 6 when 750 
production men from all parts of the 
country met in Cleveland for the Divi 
sion’s Spring meeting devoted to “Ne 
Manpower Through Better Productio 
Methods.” 

The sessions covered principally the 
problems involved in materials control 
methods improvement, and manpower 
An evening meeting devoted to “Incen 
tive Compensation in Wartime,” wa 
marked by lively discussion on the mer 
its and demerits of incentive plans 
Union and government officials partici 
pated. A report on the trends of in 
centive compensation based on an AMA 
survey was given and is summarized of 
the inside pages of this issue of th 
MANAGEMENT News. 
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Members Want Extra Copies 
Of Management News 

Several AMA men.bers have writte 
in recent weeks to the Association’g 
headquarters to inquire about receiving 
extra copies of each month’s Manac 
MENT News. They have expressed 
wish to distribute copics of the New 
to key people in their organizations wh 
do not regularly receive the AMA pul 
lications. Should other members wis 
to make similar arrangements, the pric 
of subscriptions are as follows: fro 
one to ten subscriptions, $3.50 eac 
ten or more, $2.50 each. All inquiri¢ 
should be sent to the AMA Order D 
partment at 330 West 42nd Street, Ne 
York City. 


Honorary Degree 
For Wallace Clark 

Wallace Clark of Wallace Clark an 
Company was awarded an honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Engineering on Ma 
Ist by Stevens Institute of Technology 
Mr. Clark is an internationally kno 
management engineer. 
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Index to Personnel 

The index to Volume 19 of Perso 
NEL, AMA’s bi-monthly magazine, ap 
pears in the end section of the prese 
May issue. Volume 19 is complete 
with the present number, which is no 
reaching AMA members. 








